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of his poem. . . . He then read what he had done of it that morning, beginning ' Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease,' " and so on for ten. lines. " ' Come/ says he, ' let me tell you, this is no bad morning's work; and now, my dear boy, if you are not better engaged, I should be glad to enjoy a Shoemaker's holiday with you.' "
Assuming that Cooke is to be taken literally, the first morning's work at " The Deserted Village " must have consisted of exactly four lines, since that of the second morning begins at line five of the poem as it stands at present. But the processes of poetry are not to be so exactly meted, and it is probable that Cooke is more to be depended upon in his account of what Goldsmith calls a " shoemaker's holiday," the fashion of which was as follows : " Three or four of his [Goldsmith's] intimate friends rendezvoused at his chambers to breakfast about ten o'clock in the morning; at eleven they proceeded by the City Road and through the fields to Highbury Barn to dinner; about six o'clock in the evening they adjourned to White Conduit House to drink tea; and concluded the evening by supping at the Grecian or Temple Exchange Coffee-houses, or at the Globe in Fleet Street. There was a very good ordinary of two dishes and pastry kept at Highbury Barn about this time (five and twenty years ago1) at lod. per head, including a penny to the waiter, and the company generally consisted of literary characters, a few Templars, and some citizens who had left off trade. The whole expenses of this day's fete never exceeded a crown, and oftener from three and sixpence to four shillings, for 1 Cooke wrote in 1793.